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SELECTED ANTHEMS 


FOR THE LENT AND EASTER SEASON 


1267 O Darkest Woe, Paul Fetler...... SATB 
1114 My Jesus, Bach-P. Christiansen. ...SATB 
1140 Wondrous Love, Paul Christiansen SATB 
1154 Thy Cross, O Jesu, Thou Didst Bear, 
Frank Pooler....... Jr. Choir and SATB 
1134 Ah, Holy Jesu, Criiger-Nelson... .SSAB 


1249 Graduals for Lent and Easter, 
Austin Lovelace............ 
1271 Sweet the Moments, 
G. Winston Cassler............. SATB 


1172 Jesus, in Thy Dying Woes, 


RN IID s5 0 cco a ok rs bs ee os SATB 
1258 Hosanna to the Son of David, 

Ronald Nelson............. .. SAB 
1109 Lift Up Your Heads, 

C. Wesley Andersen............ SATB 


M 25¢ 
M 22c 
E 18 


E 18 
E 18 
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E 22¢ 
E 20c 
E 22¢ 
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1057 Easter Morning, Paul Christiansen SATB M 20c 
1202 Alleluia! Hearts to Heaven, 
George Brandon................. SAB E 20c 
1256 Christ the Lord Is Risen Again, 
David Williams... ... Jr. Choir and SATB E 22c¢ 
1260 This Is the Day Which the Lord Hath 
Made, Flor Peeters.............. SATB 
1261 Lift Your Glad Voices in Triumph, 
Jackson-Riedel. .Optional woodwind trio 
with SAB E 
1262 Our Lord Is Risen, Hastings-Riedel 
Giiste i'atenwaees Optional brass with SAB E 
1235 O Joyous Easter Morning, 
Bach-Malmin 
1278 Easter Dawning at the Tomb, 
Robert Wetzler................ SATB E 
1280 Sing Praise to God Who Reigns 
Above, Brahms-Sateren.......... SATB M 
1240 Now Let the Vault of Heaven Resound, 
G. Winston Cassler............. SATB E 


MD 20c 
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A LITURGICAL CHORAL SERVICE FOR THE EASTER SEASON 


By G. WINSTON CASSLER. A Festival Setting for Choir and Congregation. Suitable for the Easter Morning Serv- 


ice, or as a special service of praise during the Easter season. 


$1.35 


INTROITS AND GRADUALS FOR THE LUTHERAN SERVICE 


Now Complete in Five Volumes 


Series A—Psalm Tone Settings: 


75c each volume 


Volume I 

Volume I 
Volume Ill 
Volume IV 
Volume V 


Compiled and Edited by Paul Ensrud 


Advent-Christmas-Epiphany 

Septuagesima Through Easter Eve 

Easter Through Pentecost 

Trinity Sunday Through 13th Sunday after Trinity 

14th Sunday after Trinity through Last Sunday 
after Trinity 


Write for information on contemporary settings of the Introits and Graduals. 





Single copies available 
on 30-day approval. 
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There are few musicians employed by the 
church, whether as full-time professionals or 
as part-time volunteers, who have not specu- 
lated on more than one occasion about the 
essential characteristics of the materials which 
they use in their church services. 

We are perhaps more conscious today of 
a need for critical evaluation of what we use 
for religious music than was necessary in 
earlier centuries. This is due both to the 
changes which have taken place in the con- 
cept of worship and to the rise, during the 
late Renaissance, of a serious form of secular 
music. The little we know about Greek and 
Roman music is insufficient to provide infor- 
mation as to any potential differences between 
the use of music for secular or religious 
purposes. One should note, however, that 
Plato would admit to his Republic only that 
art (including music) which had an ethical 
purpose. Similarly, the church fathers, for 
example St. John Chrysostom (d. 407) held 
that music should be used to help lift the 
souls of men toward God, not to entertain 
them. 

During the Middle Ages, economic factors 
may have played a large part in the monopoly 
which the church held on musicians, artists, 
and even architects. Whatever the causes, 
this monopoly kept the best musicians in the 
service of the church—men whose creative 
faculties found expression first in the great 
plain song hymns and then in the elaboration 
of tropes and sequences, with the result that 
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ON THE 
NATURE OF 


SACRED MUSIC 


by LEONARD ELLINWOOD 


the sheer beauty of their melodies has never 
been surpassed in subsequent centuries. 

During the polyphonic era, it was in the 
service of the church that the finest, most 
skillful examples of contrapuntal writing 
evolved. Although some significant composers 
were attached to secular courts or rich 
families, most of the leading composers un- 
til well into the seventeenth century were 
basically employed by the church and gave 
their best skill to its service. As a result, 
we find much of the best modal counterpoint, 
the most intriguing word painting in their 
motets and masses. Rhythmic interest too is 
fully as rich if not richer in the religious 
motets as in the secular madrigals. 

There are some who would blame the social 
change which shifted the emphasis of the 
musician’s talent from the church to _ the 
theater on the Renaissance. Others would 
blame the stern policies of the various re- 
ligious groups in Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation. Both undoubtedly shared in 
changing the spirit found in all of the arts. 
The result was that far more attention during 
the past three centuries has been devoted to 
entertaining mankind here on earth than to 
worshiping his God. While this change in 
balance is deplorable from the spiritual point 
of view, it has also had an adverse effect on 
the character of religious art in general and 
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religious music in particular. 

For at least the past two centuries, there 
have been parallel styles in religious and 
secular music. We are quite accustomed to 
speak of serious or concert music as con- 
trasted with light or popular music. A hun- 
dred years ago, a Beethoven symphony was 
serious whereas a Strauss waltz was light. The 
songs of the Civil War and the minstrel shows 
tended to develop the popular music so that 
the middle ground of light concert music was 
absorbed from both the bottom and the top, 
although one can easily find all three levels of 
music in various manifestations down to pres- 
ent day recitals, “pop” concerts, and “Rock-n- 
roll” sessions. Just to confuse matters today, 
some popular music has gone high-brow so 
that we find dance bands giving concerts in 
symphony halls and Basin Street musicolo- 
gists flourishing. 

Similarly we have had several distinct levels 
in religious music. In the England described 
so well by Thomas -Hardy, paralleling the 
cathedral choirs with their choral services 
and repertory dating back to the Tudor musi- 
cians were the gallery choirs and instrumen- 
talists of the village churches playing and 
singing the familiar metrical Psalms as well 
as some of the newer Methodist tunes and 
hymns. The intriguing fuguing tunes and 
those with “jubilations” such as the familiar 
Easter Hymn sung to the text “Jesus Christ 
is risen today” represent efforts on the part 
of these village musicians to raise the musical 
level of their own repertory. 

In America we had no cathedral choirs 
at first, but by the mid-nineteenth century 
larger city churches used a level of music 
which ranked highly when contrasted with 
the Lowell Mason editions. At the same time 
many of the Psalm and fuguing tunes of the 
previous century had been replaced by a still 
lower level of camp-meeting gospel-songs. 
Today, just as we have varying secular musi- 
cal levels represented by symphony halls, 
Radio City type of music halls, and night- 
clubs, so also we have good cathedral choirs, 
more modest church choirs, and Pillar-of- 
Fire-gospel-tabernacle choirs. 
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When an individual moves from interest in 
secular music to religious music, his tastes 
do not automatically remain at the same 
relative level. There is, however, a close 
correlation between the individual’s interests 
in literature, the visual arts, and music. One 
seldom finds a person whose reading is 
limited to a few headlines and the cartoon 
strips, whose radio-television interests are soap 
operas if a woman or sport broadcasts if a 
man, who is also a Bach enthusiast. Most 
such persons prefer the gospel songs for their 
religious music. On the other hand, there are 
many persons whose cultural background is 
considerable in all fields save music. These 
persons prefer Victorian hymn-tunes, with 
anthems by Gounod or Shelley. 

To a child of choirboy age with no pre- 
vious musical background, a plain song melody 
finds ready acceptance whereas a tune using 
the simplest of harmony, such as Conkey’s 
Rathbun sung to “In the cross of Christ I 
glory,” is quite difficult. To an adult with 
little or no formal musical training, the op- 
posite is true. Somehow the .imple reitera- 
tion of tonic, subdominant, and dominant- 
seventh chords seems to make a melody much 
easier for an adult to sing. 

Unfortunately saccharine, chromatic har- 
mony, which sounds worse the slower it 
moves, became so common in the hymns and 
anthems of Dykes and Barnby that the style 
is still associated with religious music by a 
large number of persons. Today we realize 
that a more rugged style of harmony, with 
good voice leading as in the Bach chorale 
harmonizations, is required for religious music. 

Fortunately, as many of us who began our 
musical experiences in very humble chapels 
can testify, personal growth in musical taste 
can be phenomenally fast, perhaps even faster 
in religious than in secular music. The de- 
velopment of musical taste is fascinating to 
watch in persons connected with religious 
music. Almost all of us, I suspect, can look 
back on adolescent years when we were be- 
ginning to play the organ in church services 
and played Moonlight and Roses or similar 
ballads in slow tempo on the voix celeste as 
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a prank. The late plain song authority, Canon 
Winfred Douglas, once admitted that he had 
played the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata as prelude at his first serv- 
ice as an organist. As late as 1940, one of the 
most respected organist-choirmasters in this 
country was still using the Good Friday scene 
from Parsifal during Holy Communion. 

I have traced the historic changes in both 
organ and choral repertory in various chap- 
ters of my book History of American Church 
Music. For most of us, these changes are al- 
most fully paralleled in our own personal 
growth. At what point could we honestly say 
that the music we make became truly reli- 
gious music? 

For a particular Sunday, all of the music 
for both organ and choir at the Washington 
Cathedral had been drawn from the works of 
a single American composer, a fairly prolific 
writer but not one who had received high 
honors. The boys had been rehearsing the 
music daily through the week. When the men 
assembled on Friday evening to rehearse it 
with the boys, one of the latter turned 
around to see what the men would say about 
the music, commenting that it was rather 
bad stuff. “Yes,” said another boy, “did you 
notice that each piece is dedicated to a dif- 
ferent .choirmaster? He had to do that to 
get it performed!” “Huh!” said a third boy, 
“the worst one of them all is the one he dedi- 
cated to us!” This was a setting of the Mag- 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis for the evening 
service, something with which the composer 
had no personal experience. A few weeks 
later, one of these same boys greeted me on 
Friday evening with great enthusiasm over a 
new Beethoven selection which he had not 
sung previously. The name of the composer 
at that time meant nothing to him, but he had 
instinctively recognized “the miracle of 
Beethoven.” 

The emotional content and function of 
music has received a great deal of attention 
throughout musical history. The Greeks 
called it ethos, and assigned an ethical char- 
acteristic to each mode, the Phrygian mode or 
tonoi being especially ecstatic, religious, and 
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strongly affecting the soul. Down through 
the ages, philosophers have written at length 
about the spiritual and ethical effects of music, 
but without a generally-accepted systemiza- 
tion of the means by which these effects were 
achieved musically. 

We readily recognize the fact that some 
music makes our feet dance, other music 
makes us sad or sentimental. None, however, 
can be depended upon to have the same effect 
on all persons at all times. And which is 
truly religious? Great music which has been 
created, by both composer and performer, 
with a deep spirituality becomes truly reli- 
gious music regardless of era, form, or 
medium. 








Therein lies the answer to the question 
“Can modern music be truly religious music?” 
Experimental music is automatically ruled out, 
for it lacks all spiritual content when its 
approach is objectively experimental. Imagi- 
nation, technical power, a sense of structure, 
plus a real spiritual element—those are at- 
tributes found in many modern works. 

If one is to admit all of the techniques of 
modern music, how can we distinguish be- 
tween what is secular and what is religious? 
The finest definition of religion I know is 
that of the Epistle of James 1:27: 
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Pure religion and undefiled before God and 

the Father is this, To visit the fatherless 

and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world. 

How can we be confident that our music 
in the modern idioms is unspotted by worldli- 
ness? 

There have been reviews recently of a new 
jazz folk mass by an English composer, the 
Reverend Geoffrey Beaumont; these reviews 
have been highly critical, not of the technical 
devices used, but because the manner in which 
the composer uses his jazz idiom retains the 
worldliness. 

A final question which should be considered 
is whether or not absolute music can be truly 
religious. By absolute music I mean that 
which has neither text nor program notes of 
a descriptive nature, using no melodic themes 
to suggest by association. No organist today 
would fail to regard Bach’s organ preludes 
and fugues as great religious music although 
some of our congregations may not always 
appreciate them as such. If that be the case, 
why not so regard similar works from his 
Well-Tempered Clavichord? Works of abso- 
lute music which were given a_ spiritual 
quality by the devotion of their composer, 
which demonstrate his imagination, technical 
power, and sense of structure, are truly reli- 
gious works when they are used in a place 
where they fit well into the rest of the serv- 
ice. Conversely, divorced from its proper 
place in a service of divine worship, per- 
formed in a secular concert hall in juxtaposi- 
tion to Til Eulenspiegel and The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice, even a choral Te Deum would 
lose its religious character 

Many of these points have been built on 
rather fine distinctions. Taken separately 
they may seem so insignificant as to be in- 
conclusive. Collectively, perhaps, they may 
disclose for us something of the true nature 
of religious music. 

Canon Douglas! defined worship as “the 


*Charles Winfred Douglas, Church Music in 
History and Practice. New York, Scribner, 1937. 
p- 3. 
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primary and eternal activity of redeemed 
mankind . . . the offering of all our faculties 
to the glory of God.” As the Westminster 
Catechism puts it, “The chief end of man is 
to glorify God.” Thus religious music can 
never be self centered, nor can it be success- 
fully aimed at an earthly audience, a congre- 
gation. Whether it be organ music, solo or 
choral works from a select body of musicians 
called the choir, or hymns in which the 
congregation joins with the choir, its basic 
function is to glorify God with the finest 
means at the performers’ disposal. 

Not all music need be like the hymns in 
which the whole congregation can always 
participate. But that to which the worshipers 
listen should not entertain. It should lift 
them out of themselves in worship of God 
Almighty. The Reverend John Cotton wrote 
of this in colonial times: 


2In the publique thanksgiving of the 
Church, if the Lord should furnish any of 
the members of the Church with a spiritual 
gift to compose a Psalme upon any special 
occasion, he may lawfully be allowed to 
sing it before the Church, and the rest hear- 
ing it, and approving it, may go along with 
him in Spirit, and say Amen to it. 

Many a devout member of the congregation 
has indeed said “Amen” both inwardly and 
audibly at the conclusion of a worthy anthem 
devoutly sung. 

Congregations grow in taste when care- 
fully nourished. And as they grow in musical 
understanding and appreciation so too do 
they grow spiritually through improved op- 
portunities to worship on a more exalted 
plane. Secular music to be successful requires 
an integrated trinity of composer-performer- 
listener. Religious music goes still further; 
its focal point is neither the composer’s own 
self, the personality of the performer, nor 
the conceits of the listener. All these are 


sublimated together into the very presence of 
God. 





* Singing of Psalmes a Gospel Ordinance. Bos- 
ton, 1647. 











THE Ge OF 


SILENCE 








by ROBERT WETZLER 


Church musicians should plan for silence in 
worship, as well as music. 

There is something salutary about walking 
into a Roman Catholic church at any time of 
the day, finding people at prayer, engulfed 
in total silence. Far down to the right is 
an old man kneeling. A shadowy figure rises 
from somewhere off to the left, and slips out 
a side entrance. Candles are burning noise- 
lessly in several corners. There is awesome 
silence, and a real sense of what is meant 
by “Be still, and know that I am God” 
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(Psalm 46:10). In quietude, we might pay 
attention to Him, without the distractions of 
the world. 

Similar instances are found in Protestant 
churches all too seldom. It was a stirring 
thing to me about a year ago to walk into 
church on a Saturday morning and find a 
married couple kneeling silently before the 
altar. 

When I think of those words, “Be still and 
know that I am God,” I envision the whole 
universe, silent, reverent, kneeling before God. 

Remember Elijah? There was a great and 
mighty wind which shook the mountains, and 
even broke rocks in pieces. But God was 
not in the wind. After the wind, there was 
an earthquake. But the Lord was not in the 
earthquake. And after the earthquake came 
fire. But God was not in the fire. And then, 
after all these mighty forces came a still small 
voice. 

There are few places in the world where 
one can run from sound. There’s noise in the 
streets, TV in the home, and interlude music 
in church. 


One day, when I was playing the organ at 
a communion service, I wondered what would 
happen if I didn’t play during the adminis- 
tration of the elements, and just left silence. 
So, at the appropriate time, I slipped away 
from the console, and sat quietly in the last 
row. The silence was stunning. Heads turned 
to see if the organ had “konked-out.” One 
fellow wiggled his fingers at me as a hint— 
I shook my head no. And there was silence. 
Soon the beauty of silence crept over us all. 
Down in front, the quiet was broken only by 
the words, “The Body of Christ, given for 
thee. . . The Blood of Christ, shed for thee.” 
If I had ever tried to break the silence of those 
moments in the future, I’m sure I would have 
been shot. 

Too often we can’t seem to tolerate even 
the slightest break in aural activity. There 
must be talking by the pastor, music by the 
choir, or improvising on the organ to fill up 
the holes and salve over the clacking foot- 
steps of embarrassed latecomers. Silence is 
rare. 

But there is beauty and holiness in silence: 


BE STILL AND KNOW THAT 


| AM GOD 
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UNWRITTEN 
YOUTH 





MUSIC FOR 
CHOIRS 


by DALE WOOD 





We all get in a rut now and then. We sing 
the same old anthems year after year until 
we finally grow tired of them and try to 
brighten the outlook by searching for new 
material. If we work with youth choirs, it 
is sometimes discouraging to try to find “just 
the thing” for the choir in the miles-high pile 
at the music store. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that there is little 
written for unison or two-part choirs. Actu- 
ally, there is almost too much for the director 
to study carefully in selecting music for his 
church. Hours are wasted in weeding out 
the mediocre; more are spent deciding which 
is best of what is left. 

There was a day when the youth choir 
participated only on special occasions or 
festival days. Today, many churches are put- 
ting their young people to work regularly in 
the worship service. (My youth choirs are 
expected to offer an anthem every Sunday.) 
The director is faced with finding the practi- 
cal anthems which are quickly learned by 
his group. The best answer is the anthem 


with an often-repeated melodic line. Did you 
ever stop to consider the gems in the church 
library which are scored for mixed voices 
but offer outstanding possibilities when used 
as unison anthems? 

It sometimes takes a little imagination. 
And sometimes a bit of adapting. But after 
going through your own SATB library, you'll 
be surprised at the number of anthems which 
are highly effective for unison voices. 

Anthems based on hymn-tunes are perhaps 
the best. We often find three or four stanzas 
which are melodically identical, with re- 
freshing independent organ accompaniment. 
This may save the day for the choir that must 
produce an anthem all too frequently! Many 
anthems are based on hymn-tunes found in 
our hymnal. If the anthem isn’t in your 
library, a copy for the director and one for 
the organist often suffice. The children can 
read from the hymnal. (Copyright law pro- 
hibits copying music or text. Nothing 
prohibits using two different copyrighted 
editions. ) 
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We should all be concerned with teaching 
our young people the great hymnody of the 
church. No wonder our congregations 
grumble about hymns which they never sang 
as children! I asked my children’s choir to 
select their favorite hymns for their final 
service before summer vacation. I fully ex- 
pected some six-year-old to suggest “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” To my surprise, the final 
vote was unanimous for Sine Nomine, the 
tune by Ralph Vaughan Williams for the 
hymn “For all the saints” and Lasst Uns 
Erfreuen to which is sung “Ye watchers and 
ye holy ones” and “Now let the vault of 
heaven resound.” Both are “new” to our 
church. I complimented them on their fine 
choice. We had learned both of the hymns 
as anthems earlier in the year. 

The following anthems for mixed voices 
offer excellent possibilities for unison work. 
Try them! 

Thee We Adore (T. Frederick H. Cand- 
lyn, Carl Fischer, No. C. M. 492) is based on 
the plain song hymn Adoro Te Devote. 
Children handle plain song effectively, and 
this is one of the easiest to be found. This 
setting offers a flowing accompaniment which 
does not detract from the simple, free plain 
song melody. The third stanza has the melody 
in the tenor line; the chorus parts may be 
used as an accompaniment to this verse. 

For All the Saints (R. Vaughan Williams, 
Oxford University Press, No. 40.002) offers 
a stirring accompaniment to Sine Nomine. A 
good descant is included in this arrangement, 
and because of its length, it is ideal for con- 
gregational participation. Most appropriate 
for All Saints’ Day, it can meaningfully be 
used at other times throughout the church 
- year. 

Alleluia! Sing to Jesus (Benjamin Harrison, 
C. Albert Scholin, No. 1064) is a strong an- 
them employing the hymn-tune Hyfrydol 
with the text by William Dix. The anthem 
arrangement of stanzas varies slightly with the 
hymnal, but it may be used either way. The 
final stanza is set to a free accompaniment 
which serves as a good introduction to more 
contemporary anthems for juniors. 
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Poetic versions of the Twenty-third Psalm 
are abundant. One of the nicest for children’s 
voices is the setting by Noble Cain, The King 
of Love My Shepherd Is (Harold Flammer, 
No 84294) based on an ancient Irish melody. 
Here is a simple melody, particularly suitable 
for young voices and beautifully capturing the 
pastoral quality of the text. 

Another Irish folk song which appears in 
many hymnals is Slane. This well-known 
hymn-tune has been used for many anthem 
settings, but Carlton Young’s “Be Thou My 
Vision” (Neil A. Kjos Music Co., No. 5254) 
seems best suited for children. Two-part 
choirs can effectively read the soprano and 
alto as scored. The two-part canon brings 
the anthem to a climactic finish. 

If you're especially weary of old “chest- 
nuts” for Palm Sunday, try David H. Wil- 
liams’ Draw Nigh to Jerusalem (H. W. Gray, 
No. 2410). The dramatic entry into Jerusalem 
is skillfully portrayed in the strong, fresh ac- 
companiment and vocal line. This is truly a 
pleasant sound to tired ears! 

Choirs which do little part singing can al- 
most always sing a canon, and it’s a good in- 
troduction to the part-song. Jane Marshall’s 
Awake, My Heart employs a canon which 
bears a very strong melodic line. A little 
adaptation in playing the parts over a cap- 
pella sections provides a good accompaniment 
for unison use of this prize-winning anthem 
(H. W. Gray, No. 2515). 

At the Name of Jesus (Kings Weston, R. 
Vaughan Williams, Oxford University Press, 
No. 40.100) offers many possible uses for 
youth choirs alone or combined choirs. A 
good descant adds variety. 

Carefully examine your SATB library for 
anthems which may be sung in unison. If 
your music budget is limited, you'll be ahead 
to consider both the unison and SATB pos- 
sibilities in the anthems reviewed here. Don’t 
neglect the opportunity to have the youth 
choirs give the first presentation. Watch the 
delight when they learn that they are doing 
the “big choir’s anthem” . . . first! 

You may be surprised when the youngsters 
turn out a better product. 
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The church music field suffered two very 
keen losses during September. Joseph W. 
Clokey, author of Pipes and Voices in the 
September issue, died of a heart attack Sep- 
tember 14 at the home of his son in California. 
Dr. Clokey was an outstanding church musi- 
cian who will be sincerely missed but whose 
influence will continue to be felt for many 
years. 

Another great loss came with the sudden 
death of Dr. Hugh Porter, September 22. Dr. 
Porter had been director of the School of 
Sacred Music at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York since the retirement of Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson in 1945. He was a great 
successor of a great man, an able adminis- 
trator, teacher and musician. Together with 
his duties at Union Dr. Porter found time to 
compose and to edit music. He and his wife 
were music editors of the 1958 edition of 
the Pilgrim Hymnal. 

Church musicians are scarce enough with- 
out this thinning of the ranks. There are 
many reasons for the shortage of organists 
and choir directors. Too few have done 
special study in these fields. Those who have 
graduated from such schools as the School of 
Sacred Music at Union Theological Semi- 
nary or Westminster Choir College hope to 
find full-time positions in the church but all 
too often they cannot find a church which 
pays enough for them to live, so they turn 
to teaching or other professions and are 
church musicians in their spare time. This is 
a shameful waste when the church needs them 
desperately. Some iriterim or part-time or- 
ganists have always earned their living at other 
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work and became organists on the side to earn 
a little extra money or because they at some 
time took piano or organ lessons. 

Churches are constantly looking for organ- 
ists but they have nowhere to turn to find 
good church musicians for salaries which they 
feel they can pay. Even poor organists are 
hard to find, although sometimes it seems as 
if they are much too plentiful. They are not 
as plentiful as they were since I stopped 
playing. 

The Journat or Cuurcu Music receives 
calls from pastors looking for organists. 

The best we have been able to do is to refer 
inquiring pastors to the best organ teachers 
and the American Guild of Organists chapter 
in the area. If readers have ideas how this 
very real problem can be met we will be glad 
to hear from them. 





LETTERS 


Letters which express appreciation for the 
help which the Journat is giving to organists 
and choir directors are seldom brought to 
the attention of our readers. Letters which 
present a point of view quite different from 
that of a specific article are printed with the 
view to encouraging further thought on the 
subject. 

Professor Willis Bodine, instructor in music 
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and university organist at the University of 
Florida in Gainsville, writes as follows: 

“The September 1960 issue of your maga- 
zine, containing an article on “The Church 
Modes’ by Camil Van Hulse, has just come to 
my attention. I have read the three intro- 
ductory paragraphs, and in all frankness will 
not bother reading further. 

“The terms ‘chant, ‘plain chant,’ ‘plain 
song’ are related in that they refer generally 
to the same type of music. The ‘Greek modes’ 
and the ‘church modes’ are scalar or theoreti- 
cal systems developing out of two distinct 
cultures, with no further relationship. (Just 
one difference: Greek Dorian descends from 
e to e, while Roman Dorian ascends from d 
to d. How are they synonymous?) To lump 
all of these terms together displays lack of 
comprehension of (a) the Greater Perfect 
System, (b) the writings of Boethius, Alquin, 
and the Alia Musica, (c) the decisive role of 
the Byzantine ‘echoi’ formulae in determining 
the melodic shape of Western monodic music. 
The beginning student in music history would 
not call a scale a symphony, yet a misleading 
statement of the same proportions is in this 
article clothed with all the authority of ‘the 
purpose of this paper.’” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Sypnor, James R. The hymn and congrega- 
tional singing. John Knox Press, 1960. 
$4.50. 


“This book was born out of the conviction 
that the greatest single musical contribution 
which church leaders could make to their in- 
dividual congregations would be in the deve- 
lopment of superior congregational singing.” 
The author proceeds to demonstrate in clear, 
concise directions exactly how to accomplish 
his aim. 

Speaking with the conviction of a Martin 
Luther, Presbyterian Dr. Sydnor states that 
congregational singing presupposes the priest- 
hood of all believers and that it is the right 
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and privilege of men to address their praise 
to God and to admonish one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. 

Demonstrating the practical fervor of a 
John Wesley, theological professor Dr. Syd- 
nor succeeds in analysing the materials of 
Christian hymnody, in explaining the struc- 
ture and use of different hymnals, in clarify- 
ing the responsibility of leaders in worship, 
particularly in nonliturgical churches, in 
emphasising the oft-neglected possibilities of 
reading and studying hymns in family and 
private devotions, and in giving useful sug- 
gestions te church school teachers and leaders 
for using the best hymns with various age 
groups. He takes the wise position, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, that “certain great 
hymns of the church can be introduced gradu- 
ally from the child’s earliest years in the 
church school. . . . The teachers who main- 
tain that we must give the child only those 
hymns that he can fully understand, do not 
hesitate to teach the Lord’s Prayer and the 
23rd Psalm, neither of which is fully under- 
stood by the most mature saint.” 

Speaking from the standpoint of a musi- 
cian, which Dr. Sydnor is well qualified to 
do, he gives specific suggestions to organists 
on playing hymns, to directors on planning 
hymn festivals and on teaching hymns to 
choirs and congregations, and to architects 
concerning acoustics and its effect on con- 
gregational singing. 

The gospel hymn, and hymns in church 
camps, conferences and conventions receive 
their share of consideration. The final chap- 
ter deals with the aids offered by the Hymn 
Society of America. 

This is a small book, and not all of the as- 
pects of the subject are given adequate 
treatment, but it is thought provoking and 
practical and should be examined by church 
musicians, pastors, directors of Christian edu- 
cation and anyone else interested in stimu- 
lating a magnificent outburst of singing in the 
church. 

L. David Miller 
Wittenberg University 
Springfield, Ohio 











WESTMINSTER PRESS 
CHILDREN’S HYMNALS 


Each book of this set has been compiled by 
a committee of well-known leaders in the field 
of Christian education. A separate hymnal 
has been prepared for each age group. The 
general format of these books recommends 
them for the use of the Sunday school leader 
or music director who desires music on the 
children’s level to fit a specific theme or 
situation. Each hymnal is organized under 
five to six main headings. Each also contains 
an excellent topical index as well as the usual 
alphabetical listing. Although the level of the 
child’s understanding is kept uppermost in 
the choice of materials, provision has defi- 
nitely been made for acquainting boys and 
girls with the musical heritage of the church. 


Songs for Early Childhood. Westminster, 

1958. 127 pages. $1.75. 

This book for nursery and kindergarten 
age children considers the natural voice 
range of the young child. Music includes 
simple themes from hymns, familiar songs, 
folk tunes, and original melodies. Some sug- 
gestions are given on how to use the songs. 
Accompaniments are very simple. 


Hymns for Primary Worship. Westminster, 

1946. 172 pages. $1.50. 

A revised edition of this book will be avail- 
able within the next two or three years. The 
final section of this book contains calls to 
worship and other worship aids including 
verses from Scripture set to music and brief 
themes from oratorios. It also includes’ piano 
music suitable for listening, beginning the 
service, etc. Much use is made of familiar 
hymns of the church, some of them in their 
original form. More frequently, words writ- 
ten especially for the children have been 
set to the well-known tunes. This practice 
should be considered carefully by the music 
leader, for it has difficulties as well as ad- 
vantages. Good use is made of folk tunes and 
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melodies from the great music masters. Some 
original material also appears in this collec- 
tion. 


Hymns for Junior Worship. 
1940. 144 pages. $1.50. 
This is probably the best present choice 

for junior departments seeking a hymnal of 
their own. It satisfies the need of a Sunday 
school for a book aimed between a children’s 
hymnal and a youth hymnal. One drawback 
lies in the use of hymn texts and some tunes 
that differ from those which appear in the 
denominational hymnals. 


It contains hymns, chants, and responses, as 
well as themes for worship services grouped 
into six sections that correlate hymns with 
Scripture readings. Wise choice has been ex- 
ercised in the selection of great church hymns. 
Some original material is included as well as 
instrumental music for the pianist. 


Sophie Damme 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westminster, 


REVIEWS OF 
ORGAN MUSIC 


Alleluia, by Mozart, arranged for organ by 
Mary Hicks. Lond, Edwin Ashdown, Ltd. 
1959. 8 pages. 2/6 net. 

While we must agree that the popular 
Mozart “Alleluia” is a fine piece of music, it 
is difficult to understand the intentions of 
one who would arrange this work for the 
organ. It is purely vocal music, and is dif- 
ficult to perform otherwise, especially on the 
organ, since Mozart’s style is far from organ- 
istic. It would seem that performance on the 
organ, especially the fast, repeated chords in 
the accompaniment, would leave much to be 
desired. 


Procession, by Ronald Arnatt. H. W. Gray, 
1959. St. Cecilia Series No. 860. 4 pages. 
75 cents. 


A brilliant but quite difficult piece, this is 
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not for the conservative organist or congre- 
gation. It is especially suitable for festive oc- 
casions, which the composer may have had 
in mind as indicated by the title. A large hand 
is a necessity (there is at least one five-note 
chord spreading over a major ninth); rapid 
moving staccato triads some of which are 
marked legato may prove very difficult. This 
would seem an impossibility to play in this 
manner. Here is a piece that can really grow 
on an organist who likes something different 
and is willing to work it out. 


Choral Fantasia on “Veni Emmanuel," by 
Walter MacNutt. H. W. Gray, 1959. 
Hammond registrations by Chester Kings- 
bury. St. Cecilia Series No. 871. 7 pages. 
75 cents. 

A free setting of the old plain song melody, 
this begins with the melody in the top voice 
and obligato in the pedal, in 6/4 meter, re- 
maining in triple meter throughout. It is a dif- 
ficult work to play largely because of the 
quantity of notes found throughout the 
manual parts. One may question over-writing, 
with too many voices moving too often in too 
many directions. Again there is a question 
of whether certain passages are so written 
that they can be played in true legato organ 
style. Usable as an Advent service prelude, 
ending fortissimo, this is definitely service 
music or suitable for the pre-service recital. 


Aspiration, by Everett Titcomb. Hammond 
registration by Chester Kingsbury. H. W. 
Gray, 1959. St. Cecilia Series No. 869. 
6 pages. 75 cents. 

This quiet, easy prelude is in Titcomb’s 
warm, expressive style. Very usable in the 
service, it begins and ends softly, with a 
fortissimo climax of more movement between. 


Nave, by Robert Hebble. H. W. Gray, 1959. 
St. Cecilia Series No. 859. 4 pages. 75 
cents. 

Terrific “mood” music in a romantic, medi- 
tative style, suitable for the less conservative 
congregation and an organ with tremendously 
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colorful resources. Dedicated to Virgil Fox, 
the registration suggested seem to follow that 
of the Riverside Church organ. Also neces- 
sary is a completely impersonal feeling for 
conveying what the composer seems to have 
in mind. Beginning and ending pianissimo, 
the second section becomes much less impro- 
vised in feeling, with the underlying melody 
of Divinum Mysterium in the pedal. This is 
an impressive piece for an organ with proper 
resources and an organist with imagination. 


Epithalame, by Healey Willan. BMI! Canada 

Ltd., 1957. 10 pages. $1.00. 

A welcome addition to the list of wedding 
music for serious organists eager to replace 
the conventional recessional march. In an ap- 
propriate (though quite difficult) mood, Wil- 
lan has contributed a grand setting in C major. 
Full of notes which demand careful fingering 
and liberal translation of slur markings. 


Diptyque Liturgique, by Jean-Jacques Grun- 
enwald. H. W. Gray, 1959. 16 pages. 
$1.50. 

Written for the 150th anniversary of St. 
James’ Church, New York City, the two parts 
of this composition consist of a “Preces” and 
a “Jubilate Deo.” Both are difficult to play, 
the second more so than the first. Far from 
conservative, the first movement begins very 
softly, gradually increasing in both volume 
and movement to a central fortissimo section. 
There follows an extended diminuendo sec- 
tion and the quietude of the opening is pres- 
ent again. Given an organ and organist of 
adequate resources (the composer evidently 
had a large 3-manual in mind) this can prove 
to be an effective work. The “Jubilate Deo” 
consists roughly of slow (fff), fast (p), and 
slow (ff to fff) sections, with a variety of 
tempos within the first and last sections. 
Written in free harmonic and rhythmic style, 
this is a modern, festive peaen of praise. The 
title itself may indicate service use, though 
it might well (and perhaps even better) be 
used for recital. 


Continued on page 32 








LENTEN ANTHEM NOTES 
by LINDEN J. LUNDSTROM 


The common misconception among many of 
us is that Lent is an uninterrupted period of 
meditation upon the suffering and death of 
our Lord. The church musician soon finds 
however, that the propers for the Sundays in 
Lent are not Passion texts. Sundays are always 
feast days and not counted among the forty 
days of Lenten fasting. Thus our choice of 
music for the Sundays may not be Lenten in 
nature at all. 


The practice among most of our churches 
of having week-day services during this sea- 
son of the church year does give us many 
opportunities to use the great wealth of 
beautiful Lenten music available. 


Two Motets, by John Amner. Edited by Rich- 
ard T. Gore. Chantry, 1958. 
30 cents. SATB. 


The title of the original edition of these 
motets reads: “Sacred Hymns of 3, 4, 5 and 
6 parts for Voyces and Vyols Newly com- 
posed by John Amner, Bachelor of Musique, 
Master of the Choristers and Organist of the 
Cathedral Church of Ely.” Printed at London 
1615. 


The mention of the use of “Vyols” indi- 
cates something about the performance prac- 
tice of this music when it was written. It 
would be perfectly proper and in keeping 
with the style to use strings doubling the 
voice parts or even replacing some of them in 
the performance of this music. 


13 pages, 


Woe is me is the title of the first motet. 
The dark color of the low tessitura in all the 
voices admirably expresses the words. 

Come Let’s Rejoice, the second of the Two 
Motets, is reprinted in this issue. It could well 
be used as a general introit or call to worship 
in nonliturgical services. The ascending 
motive accompanying the words “Let us ap- 
proach to his presence” illustrates Ammner’s 
sensitiveness to the meaning of the text. The 
very singable voice leading makes this motet 
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one which should become a favorite with the 
singers. None of the parts are difficult. 


Hymn Anthem on the tune "BRESLAU.” We 
sing the praise of Him who died. Setting 
by Healey Willan. C. F. Peters Corpora- 

_ tion, 1960. 4 pages, 25 cents. SATB. 
The venerable Canadian church musician 

again gives us a familiar tune in a most usable 

setting for mixed voices. The organ intro- 
duction and interludes are not just filler, but 

a development of thematic material from the 

hymn tune. The unison third verse could well 

be used as a climax with combined choirs or 
with the congregation. Dr. Willan’s free use 
of unison chorus should remind us that much 
can be done by our choirs with melody alone. 


Kedron. Setting by Leland B. Sateren. Augs- 
burg. 1958. 2 pages. 15 cents. SATB. 
The field of early American church music 

well deserves further investigation. Although 
the Moravians and the Mormons have of late 
published the works of their composers, much 
yet needs to be done. We are particularly 
grateful to Professor Sateren for this most 
sensitive setting of the hymn tune Kedron. The 
text reminds us of the soul-searching sermons 
preached by the New England divines. We 
hear echoes of Jonathan Edwards’ “Sinners in 
the hands of an angry God” in the words: “I 
tremble, lest the wrath divine, Which bruises 
now my wretched soul, Should curse this 
suffering heart of mine, Long as eternal ages 
roll.” Measure 9-13 will require careful 
preparation. This is especially true with the 
bass in measure 12 where a high E is called 
for. The tendency is to sing such a passage 
with too much force. 


O Darkest Woe, German Melody 1628. Arr. 
by G. Winston Cassler. Augsburg, 1958. 
18 cents. Unison. 

Here once more we see how effective a 
good unison setting of a great tune can be. 
Professor Cassler has given us an unusually 
sensitive organ accompaniment which is com- 
pletely independent from and yet most inti- 
mately wedded to the melody. This is won- 
derful music. 
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HEALEY WILLAN - Hymn-Anthem on the tune "Breslau" - Mixed Voices and Organ ae 
We sing the praise of Him who died 


Hymn-Anthem on the tune 
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AUTHOR AND TITLE INDEX FOR VOLUMES 1 AND 2 


Allinger, Helen. Junior choirs. Sept.1959.v.1,n.8, 
p-9. 

Angel, RE. Anthems for fall. July-Aug.1959.v.1, 
n.7,p.13. 

—Formula for summer music. June,1959,v.1,n.6,p. 
13. 

Anthems for fall. July-Aug.1959.v.1,n.7,p.13;July- 
Aug.1960.v.2,n.7,p.15. 

Anthems for Advent. Sept.1959.v.1,n.8,p.14;Sept. 
1960.v.2,n.9,p.15. 

Anthems for Christmas. Oct.1959.v.1,n.9,p.14;Oct. 
1960.v.2,n.9,p.15. 

Anthems for Pre-Lent. Nov.1959.v.1,n.10,p.16. 

Anthems for Lent. Jan.1959.v.1,n.1,p.15;Dec.1959. 
v.1,n.11,p.15;Dec.1960.v.2,n.11,p.15. 

Anthems for Holy Week. Jan.1960.v.2,n.1,p.13. 

Anthems for Palm Sunday and Easter. Feb.1959. 
v.1,n.2,p.14;F eb.1960.v.2,n.2,p.14. 

Anthems for Ascension and Pentecost. Mar.1959. 
v.1,n.3,p.15 ;Mar.1960.v.2,n.3,p.16. 

Anthems for Trinity. Apr.1959.v.1,n.4,p.13;Apr. 
1960.v.2,n.4,p.15. 

Anthems of praise. July-Aug.1960.v.2,n.7,p.15;Sept. 
1960.v.2,n.8,p.15. 

Auditions for the church choir, by RE. Page. 
June,1959.v.1,n.6,p.2. 

The Bach tradition in today’s hymnals, by Charles 
and Mary Martha Robertson.June,1959.v.1,n.6, 
p-6. 

Banta, Lorene. Brabms in the church organist’s 
repertoire.Mar.1960.v.2,n.3,p.9. 

The bell choir, by R.C. Legler.Dec.1959.v.1,n.11, 
p-7. 

Benton, E.G. The story of Watts’ 90th.Jan.1960. 
v.2,n.1,p.9. 

—Two hymns for Thanksgiving.Nov.1960.v.2,n.10, 

6. 

Better church music through better planning, by 
D.W. Nordin Sept.1959.v.1,n.8,p.5. 

Biggs, E.P. The organ—king of instruments.Dec. 
1959.v.1,n.11,p.2. 

Birkby, Arthur, Im pursuit of the integrated serv- 
ice.Oct.1960.v.2,n.9,p.6. 

A bit about Bach, L.D. Reed.Nov.1959.v.1,n.10,p.2. 

Brabms in the church organist’s repertoire, by 
Lorene Banta.March,1960.v.2,n.3,p.9. 

Bringing church music into the bome, by Cath- 
erine Herzel.Feb.1960.v.2,n.2,p.2. 

Carlson, Richard. Conducting from the console. 
Feb.1960.v.2,n.2,p.10. 

Children can sing masterworks, by L.J. Lund- 
strom.Jan.,Feb.,May,July-Aug.1959.v.1,n.1-2,5,7. 
Children love to sing, by June Samson.Mar.1959.v. 

1,n.3,p.7. 

Children’s and youth choirs, by J.D. Pettit.April, 
1960.v.2,n.4,p.8. 

The children’s choir and its place in the service 
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of worship, by Giuseppe Moschetti.Jan.1960.v.2, 
n.1,p6. 

The children’s choir: belp or hindrance, by B.J. 
Owen.Dec.1959.v.1,n.11,p.11. 

The choir school—cradle of church music, by L.J. 
Lundstrom.May,1960.v.2,n.5,p.2. 

The church as part of the organ, by B.J. Owen. 
Feb.1960.v.2,n.2,p.5. 
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REVIEWS OF ORGAN MUSIC, Continued from page 13 


Meditation on "God Rest You Merry,” by 
Chester Kingsbury. H. W. Gray, 1959. 6 
pages. $2.50, including string parts. 

A new contribution to Christmas music for 
organ and instruments, this is a simple and 
very effective setting of a beloved carol, not 
demanding a great deal from either instru- 
mentalists or organist. It can be played suc- 
cessfully on a small organ, and represents a 
beautiful and practical addition for the Christ- 


mas season. 
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Jubilee, by Leo Sowerby. 
1959. 12 pages. $1.50. 
Another meaningful contribution to organ 

literature by this dean of American com- 

posers, the Jubilee is written in Sowerby’s 
traditionally free, organistic style. Primarily 
for recital use, this jubilant, fast-moving work 
would be a fine closing number. For the pre- 
service recital it is good festival music, in- 
teresting, quite difficult, but rewarding. 
Pierce A. Getz 
Lebanon, Pa. 


H. W. Gray, 
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ACOLYTES AND ALTAR GUILD 


by Peter A. Reinertsen 


This bright new publication is a practical and inspirational manual 
for Acolytes, Altar Guilds and ali who serve in the beautification 
of the worship service of their church. The author of this book 
is @ Lutheran layman of many years experience in the investige- 
tion and study of Liturgical worship. Sharing the wealth of this 
experience he brings new insight, techniques and inspiration to 
those interested and active in assisting the Pastor in the worship 
service. $3.50 


At your bookstore or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, 
Rock Island, Illinois 
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lape Recorders for Choir Use 


For Choir Director, choir and organists, a V. M. 
tape recorder can be of invaluable assistance. 
Here is the means for performers to hear them- 
selves as others hear them. There is no better 
way to provide constructive critical analysis. 


Model VSM710 (as pictured above) 


This. easy-to-operate recorder is a first-rate, high- 
fidelity music reproducing instrument. It is to- 
day's standard tape recorder value with every 
conceivable feature for top-notch recording and 
playback results. 


Check these Functional features: 
Push-button controls 
Precision tape index timer 

w High-fidelity speaker system 
w Cathoptic Tuning eye 
Automatic Shut-off 





i Tape Speed Button 
w Monitor Switch 
Pause Button 





for Churches. 


Write for informa- 
tion on Special Price 
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Safety Switch 
Input receptacles 
Output receptacles 
Pilot light 
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Model VSM720 


V-M’s newest, most advanced tape recorder. It 
includes many advanced features heretofore un- 
obtainable in a portable tape recorder. The model 
VSM720 is a 4track tape recorder with 
STEREOPHONIC playback. It boasts all the 
features of the model 710, plus the advantage 
of the 4-track tape, and true stereophonic repro- 
duction, when used with an auxiliary speaker 
such as your present radio or record player. 


$225.00 
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